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VOI.UMK 1. 


NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1840. 


PHHMSHED WEEICEY, 


amerioan antj-slaverv society, 

.... M3 Nassau S i n rt , . 


aiil liiin III nil iiiii.inpl to jituduct.'anarchy aiidfoii- 
niic III llii> i iiiiiiiiiuciil aovcrcioiilies of voiir own 
novcriiinfirii ' J|m,. you acrionslv rcfloelcil upon the dan- 
ilh forci” "I“Cfusa'lein 


IVATIIANIEI' !’• IIOUEHS, Efiilni-. 


^V. I109F.US, CJclici’al AKcnf, 

To wliom Anciita, I'lavi-liti" and I,oral, will addrc: 
,11 |..,icra rclatiuK to their iii{nnci....- 


TERN.'t. -Two Iloi.i.tna a vmn, in aiivani' 
Three Dollars if didAv.id nttiil the end of tlio yi 
Ten Dollars, in arlv.ince, will pay for 7 rn]iipi] 

rnt to one addri 

TwenlV-Fire Dj1I.i« in ndvanri', will pay 
.apicaone year, 'Iit to O i,. a.ldp’: 

Wll.I.I.lhl S. DORS, Primer. 


aUianre sviiK foroiguer^. whiXiiVroiiIvIhreate^^^ 

' aiui liaruumy ot |lie Union, hiii nuy emlangL-r its existence, 
ili«* u irb'tl ntfii3ii(n, lo wliiolt you give vovircomitcnance 
H pncaiaied ,.\,e vnn o didiheralely Veckleaa of conse- 
'liirnccn ns lo i,o wiHiuj, ni Irtul the aul of yourofFiciol privi- 
niUteii 'in lorcij^iiers in propccdiiigs cal- 

'livuiu the Sliitps hy geoirraphical tinon—to an-ay^Ine 
'Action against anotlicr; ami ihat, too, at: ihe iinminenl 
I I'pril ol imxliiring domcsiiv iusnrrccUon and servile war? 
lave von yet to bo informed that Bhverv psisted in the 
(^oioiitos long lioforo indepondence was achieved' Have 
you vet lo learn that at the adoption of the Consiiintion, 

I the n<i|in<iineiu of the. slave question presented one of the 
Hiiel ddficull ies to the formation of the Union wlnt h had to 
I be enconntored—and that it was ultimately seulod upon 
I prineiph's of nmHial concession and compromise ? A\’uiil«i 
I the fnndamcntalfompuetuponwhich the Union 

I of tlie Stales reals ! Uiit I will not argue the question. It 
10 which is dcbateabic. 
matter of sincere regret that 


PRO-SIdAVKIlY RI/FREA'r. 


Vrnm ilir tiiMgevilb' ... 

Cnvernor of Oeoi'<(ln. 

AVe invite the attention the public to the following loi- 


o Hon, S. a\I. r 


ler of the Goveri. ... -. 

VVhie member of Cnngres.s from the State of New-Vork, 
who lias impiously atieinited lo insult the people of Geor¬ 
gia, by forwarding ’ 


. o'g'A treason lo the first principles 

which the States became united. Your official frank 

yon'arf “Spinal 

'I’he only furilier notice which i shall lake of iliese nefa¬ 
rious proceedings of foreigners, vidlh whom yon stand asso- 
I elated, will be to expose them to the indignant reprobation 
I of the people of Tennessee. 

J.AMES K. POLK. 


fjia bv torwaruuig Chief Magistrate, docnmeiUs 

from Hboliiiun societies inEngland and elsewhere, the na¬ 
ture and import of which-oquirc that they should not be 
either circulated or pubiiahd in this Stale. 

The indignant rebuke ofthe Governor lo ibis villainous ! 
incendiary, whose frank asi member of Cungreau is so ill- 
merited by him as an hoiioablc member of the Congress 
of this Republic, will, wc ;oubt not, meot the candid as¬ 
sent of every southern mat if it does not reach the sensi- j 
bility of the destitute croa.iro who has subjected himself I 
lo the contempt of every Gorgian, by endeavoring thus to I 
meddle with their conslitubnal rights, anrl insidiously at-' 
tempting to offer them an inegnity for which his neck would 
pay the forfeit, if their soil ore his footsteps. 


Cecutive Depahtmemt, ) I 
MiUcdgaiUe, Ga , Sept. 10, 1840. ) \ 

Sir :—An addrejs to th» Hon. George R. Gilmer, my 
predecessor in office, from \ foreign abolition convention, 
forwarded under your frankiis a member of the Congress 
of the United Stales, has be«i received at this Department. 
It was soon followed by annher package containing resolu¬ 
tions of the Convention, adc^ssed to the same gentleman, 
bat superscribed to me. Tit superscription of this pack¬ 
age is in the hand-writing of hat of the lirst, which leaves 
no doubt Georgia is indebted to a Whig member of Con¬ 
gress of New-York for both 

The audacious attempt ofa foreign convention to inter¬ 
fere with the free intercoure between the Stales of the 
Union, is equalled only by t’lur insolence in forwarding a 
co^ of their proceedings to hi^; Department. 

This is a subject which, wih the object intended to he 
accomplished hy it, admits o' no argument; and all who 
seek to agitate it, and carry rot the above purpose, cither 
by courting foreign alliancejn or the use of other means, 
shall be regarded and treated ts public enemies, outlaws and 


Ian 


historical record. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting of PriendM, 

Society of FnendSy constituting 

Ohm \ early yfeeting. 

Dkar Eriends That subject of human wrong bv 
’Inch we may be considered to be surrounded, which more 
any other, perhaps, calls for our deepest sympathy, 


has at this time taken deep hold of the minds of Friends— 
we mean the cnBlavement and general oppression of the 
colored population of the United States—and after much 
exercise it was agreed tu memorialize the Congr ' ' 


United States for the abolition of Slavery and the Slave 
trade within its jurisdiction ; and the Legislature of this 
State for the repeal of those statutes hy which our colored 
brethren are denied the exercise of many of tbeii- just and 
inalienable rights. And in view of the relation which we 
sustain to these subjects, the insidious and onward march of I 
ihe spirit of tyranny over our land, the support and sanction ' 
it receives by our follow citizens, as a bo<ly, and a convic¬ 
tion iu the minds of many that the hberly of conscience 
and the subversion of religious toleration are threatened bv 
the continued extension of this great enemy to liberty and 
virtue ;—we feel constrained also to address the members 
of our religious society, in order to strengthen their hands 
in liearing a more consistent and faithful tesiimonv against 
the system of Slavery in any form and under every inodifi- 


Recognizing, as we profess to do, hy assuming the Chris¬ 
tian name, the perfect equality of every human creature, it 
is important that we become divested of prejudice—that 
antagonist of the principle of love, which seems to be at 
the root of the oppression and degradation of this people 
Slave laws and all the other oppressive laws of which we 
complain, are the creatures of public sentiment, created 
and sustained by the common consent of the people, and a 
responsibility must rest upon every member of our society 
proportionate lo his or her opportunities of correcting this 
public sentiment and eradicating the prejudice against the 




ing acta,” is the difference which there is between freedom 
and slavery. They differ, just as condemning lo punish¬ 
ment the innocent, unheard, differs from clo.sing our com¬ 
munion against the guilty, whenever that guilt shall be 
found upon them, For no man is shut out by our resolu¬ 
tions until his slaveholding is proved upon him, on his ap¬ 
plication to commune. 

Now there is but one way to justify a request that we 
should admit such slaveholder; and that is, to prove that 
slaveholdiug is not sin ! .And this is an attempt which few 
persona, out of pagan countries, are hardy enough to under¬ 


name of the treasurer of this state, but the state shall not be 
liable for any costs in such suit. 

9. No judge or other officer of this state shall grant or 
issue any certificate or other process, for the removal from 
this state of any fugitive, or of any person claimed '' 


r, otherwise than in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act; and every such judge or other of-' 
ficer who shall grant or issue any such cenihcaie or other 
process, except in the manner prescribed in and hy'this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to pun- 


4tli. There is but one plea for making onr communion 
free tu those who practice slaveholding which has any plau¬ 
sibility. It is the plea for precedent. “ They have been 
tolerated, therefore, they should be.” And this plea is en¬ 
forced by two considerations, strongly urged, viz : that the 
practice is with them a sin of ignorance ; and, that, bating 
the crime of stavchoiding, ‘they are amiable, and apparent¬ 
ly pious men.’ But, granting the premises, the conclusion 
would not follow, but its opposite. For long perseverance 
in a wrong, not only is no argument for its continuance, hut 
makes the duty of breaking off more Imperious. And if the 
slaveholder he amiable, and truly pious, he will be so much 
the more apt lo take our rebuke in good part, and cease 

the slaveholder’s ignorance is truly shocking. If it were 
true, how long will it take us to enlighten him, by telling 
liirn, as by communing with him we do, (by actions, the 
truest interproters of our meaning,) that slaveholding is no 


ishment therefor. 

10. Every person who shall, without the authority ofj 
w, forcibly remove or attempt to remove from this state, 
any fugitive from service or labor, or any person who is 
claimed as such fugitive, shall forfeit the sum of five hundred 
dollars to the party aggrieved, and shall be deemed guilty 


. .shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison 
period not exceeding ten years. 

. This act shall not be so construed as to apply to the 
relation of master and apprentice, which may exist in any 
other state. 

CARLOS COOLIDGE, Speaker 

of the House of Representatives. 

D. M. CAMP, President of the Senate. 
Approved, October 29, 1840. 

S. H. JENISON. ' 


But he is not ignorant. Scarcely a rispectabU writer has 
treated on law or et hics since the Reformation, but has con¬ 
demned slaveholding, expressly or by implication, 


Montesque, Johnson, Addison, Burke, Edwards, 
llOpRms, and innumerable others, some of which are in al¬ 
most every respectable family in the United States. So 
that oven ungodly men, who wholly neglect the Bible, can¬ 
not fail to have their conscience enlightened on the subject, 
while professed Christians have had the question under dis- 


which has just reached us we find the following response of 
the British Methodists to the resolutions of the Genera! A. 
S. Convention of last June, iu regard to holding religious 
communion with slaveiiolders. It is an official comniuni- 
Wesleyan Conference to the gentlemen 


—___.Jr Ignorance al_—, —-- 

good a century hence. But what renders the pretence of 
the slaveholder’s ignorance utterly absurd is, that it is to he 
allowed at our church doors here in free Ohio. For the re¬ 
solutions exclude them from no other churches. And the 
plea pretends that a man may be here desiring access to our 




free state churches, without ample 

conclusion, that it is wicked to retain possession or ms neign- 

ont a^ing his consent f The supposition is monstrous, and 
would appear so to every eye, but for the blinding power of 
self-interest. For there never was, there never can be, a 
purely disinterested man, good or bad, but must condemn, 
and from his heart, too, the practice of enslaving and owning | 


Resolved, That the above be published in the Cincinnati 
Observer, and the stated clerk be directed to forward a 
copy of the same to Rev. J. Rankin, of Ripley, Brown 


i. BENTON, Stated Clerk. 


Action of tbe Vermont Leglslattire. 

ReSOLDTIOaVS EELATIVE TO SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


time of the cession of the District, re-enacted 
slave codes of Maryland and Virginia ; and whereas, the 
sanction thus given to slavjry, and its continued tolera¬ 
tion at the seat of Government, form a manifest violation, 
by this nation, of the first principles of justice, and have 


ts resolutions.— Penn. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Aug. 17, 1840. 

Sir —Dr. Bunting has this day brought under the con¬ 
sideration ofthe Wesleyan Conference, now assembled, the 
letter wliich you addressed to him on behalf of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Convention lately held in Lon- 


re you ofthe entire and 
:e of all the Wesleyan ministers in this 
in the sentiment of the Convention’s first resolu- 


,” as “contrary to the eternal and in 


__ --— .jtable principles 

of Christianity,” and as, “therefore, a sin against God, 
which acquires additional enormity'when committed bv na¬ 
tions professedly Christian, and in an age when the subject 
has been so generally discussed, and its criminality so 
thoroughly exposed.” 

To these great principles, the British Conference have 
always been anxious to give the fullest possible effect, liy 
suitable disciplinary regulations and otherwise, wherever 
they have eccksiaslical authority: and they are thankful 
that it has been in their power to contribute, in various 
ways, their sliare, both of public testimony and practical 
effort, for the purpose of securing to them that triumphant 
operation which iliey have now generally obtained in the 
colonies of the British empire. 

The Conference have long felt, and still deeply feel, that 
it is their solemn duty lo use to the uttermost any influence 
which they may possess, for the attainment of the same 
momentous object In other countries, where, though they 

and faithful e.xpression of their unalterable feelings and con- 


The Conference most earnestly pray, that the blessings 
of Almighty God may attend the Christian endeavors of 
your Society and other kindred institutions. 

Signed in behalf, and by order of the Conference. 

ROBERT NEWTON, President. 
John Hannah, Secretary. 


sity of the existence of such evils, but no one questioned 
that necessity; and the poor afflicted people of color suffer¬ 
ed on. We looked on them with contempt on account of 
the ignorance and degradation to which we ourselves had 
condemned them. We had blinded their mental eye ; 
we had stopped up their mental ear; and wc despised them 
for being deaf and blind. Oh ! heathenism is preferable to 
such religion, for it is not so black with hypocrisy. Our 
poor neighbor was robbed in the highway : and did the rob¬ 
ber leave him half dead 1 No ! no placed one iron heel 
upon his head, and the other on his heart, and no one pro¬ 
tested iu the name of humanity against the deed. Did the 
priest and the Levile pass by on the other side ? No; they 
came nigh unto the robber, and gave him the right hand of 
fellowship ! and who was he—the robber of the unoffending 
traveller ! He was the minister of Him who came to hind 
up the wounds of the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and to open the prisoti-doors ? One would 
have thought the whole country would have been filled with 

Why were we so indifferent I Why, as a lady once said 
to me, five-eights of us were so busy in glorying in our own 
freedom—(reporter lost the remainder of the sentence)—and i 
wc thought we were indeed free. But when, under the 
thority uf Jehovah, the Moses of .America said, “ Let the 
people go !"—when the sound reverberated from the Atlan- 


co!or which prevails < 

' America, we did not ___ 

perhaps for a month or two longer, in order to afford the 


_ .V. Rocky Mountains, and from Maine to Mexico, 

“ let the people go, that they may serve him !” Then, those 
whose hearts beat with answering sympathy, those whose 
hearts were poured forih in unison with his who raised that 
cry —they found to what their freedom amounted. I need 
not tell this society what was its amount. You were free to 
he mobbed—free to he slandered and misrepresented to 
any amount—free to be driven from your own place of 
meeting by five thousand of the most respectable and gen¬ 
tlemanly of your friends, called together by public adver¬ 
tisement for the express purpose. Our country saw then, 
what their liberty amounted to : liberty to speak what sla¬ 
very should dictate. Men were awakened, then, to a reali¬ 
zing sense of their freedom. Free were they 1 Yes, free 
to the tar-cauldrou and the feather-bag 1 Free to have a 
bonfire made of their furniture before their own doors in the 
open street! Free to be whipped and imprisoned ! Free 
to be shot down ! A great freedom, indeed, was this ! Who 
couhl have believed it 1 Ten years ago, I would have 
.spurned the man who should have predicted it. 

But it is well we found it out. Well will it be if we 
have not found it out too late ! The serpent slept in the 
same cradle with our infant liberty; but we thought our 
liberty was a Hercules, that would strangle the Bcrpent; 
and suffered them to grow together, till our freedom had 
well-nigh expired in the lightning coils. Well is it for us 
to understand that, for our sins, we have suffered. We were 
not aware that the mere existence of slavery in any section 
of our land would endanger the liberties of the whole ; well 
is it, then, that we have learned that we have demolished 
the corner-stone of our freedom, when we consented that 
man should be enslaved al all. All the great family of 
mankind are hound up in one bundle. Rights are the same 
for one and for all; and when we aim a blow at our neigh¬ 
bor’s rights, our own rights are by the same blow destroyed. 
We are not distinct and independent;—one nerve runs 
through the whole great family of humanity. We cannot 
injure another, without bringing a curse upon our own souls. 
This philosophy shows us the surpassing benevolence to 
man of the divine injunction, “ Love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self.” Why 1 He is a part of ourselves. In loving him 
we see the only means of truly regarding ourselves; and if 
all loved thus, then this world would be all paradise : hea¬ 
ven would be begun on earth. Then the interests of one 
would be respected of all, and all interests would be united 


for the benefit of one. If the many refuse thus to feel and 

lean let ns who see the beauty of the injunction, “ love our 
neighbor as ourselves,’’ press forward in obedience. 


prejudice against c< 


of our Friends there who conader themselves aspersed, ai 
pie time to offer such vmdicaiion of their conduct ns th< 
may deem advisable ; but the manner in which our we 
meant observations have been received by some on fAtssi 
of the Atlantic, compels us t* reply in this manner to va 

have explained privately and individually to some of o 
correspondents, hut as there are, doubtless, other parti 
who entertain sentiments similar to those which have be 
conveyed to us, and to whom it would be desirable such« 
planation should also be given, we adopt the present modi 
besides, we learn that Friendt have been publicly caution 
against " giving credit to the reports that are in circulati 
respecting our bretfcir«H in America.” If the individu! 
"Who promulgate this language are prepared to prove ll 

-1 is no foundation for those reports, then might the 

great justice, warn our Friends in the manner th 
. done ; but those individuals, if they know anything 
the state of things in America, must be well aware of t 
existenceof this prejudice. Gf the numerous communh 
tions which we have received on this subject, there is n 
one that professes ip doubt its existence ; nay, more 
most who condemn our observations, admit it, and also tl 
it is wrong ; but a vague and undefined idea seems to pt 
.scss the minds of many, that this, and this only, of all t 
weaknesses" of Friends, should not be exposed—that 
“ lends to injure the reputation, as well as to disturb t 
harmony of the Society”—that wc “ do not understand t 
-jsition of Friends in America,” and that “if we only km 
)w anxious they are to have Slavery abolished,” we shov 
..Jt act as wc have done ; and a number, for want of res 
ing our previous articles, seemed to have imbibed the er 
neous impression, that we have charged the whole Socl 
in America with the guilt of entertaining this unrighteo 
prejudice ; an attentive perusal, however, of all we ha 
heretofore written, should have the effect of disabusing th 
minds on this point. Let us, however, review the objectic 
made against our giving publicity to the real state of t 
case. First, then, as to the exposing the “ weakness” 
Friends. Is it not evident to the world that we are wi 
in many respects ? Is it not daily proclaimed amongst 
by the servants and messengers 1 Is it not periodically pi 
lished to the world in our epistles, and other official dor 
ments, that we are “ a degenerate and backsliding peopl 
—that “ the glory hath in a great measure departed fn 
our Israel”—that we are a people “robbed and spoiled” 
that the love of the world, its pleasures and treasures, 
fashions and customs, its profits and honors, prevails to a 
meuLable extent 1 If such be the case, and who can dov 
it, on what principle, we ask, should we be censured for i 
pressing our reprobation of such a glaring infringement 
one of the plainest precepts of Christianity, with so ms 
precedents before us wherein the Society hae, from tiipe 
time, collectively and individmlly, published lo the wo 
its departure from primitive simplicity and purity ? A 
we may add, that our conviction, confirmed by recent cx| 
rience, is, that the reputation of the Society is. more co 
promised by the concealment of its defects, than by th 
public acknowledgment. Then, as to disturbing the h 
mony of the body, we shall merely remark, that, if its ex 
tence depends upon the prolongation of an unjust and ar 
Christian practice, the sooner this false rest be broken t 
better—it will not do to cry “ peace, peace, when there 
no peace.” Again, as to our not understanding the po 
tion of Friends va America, it may be the ease, but this mu 
we think we can understand, that there is no position 
" ■ ’ genuine Christian, can be placi 





























































































































































INOVI'.WBKR l!J, 184(1 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVEKY STVNDARl). 



Traeelltr, Imiil iiol im lilt roml 
Droop not in llm p.irclim|j «ii 
Oiuvaril. oiiwarit, with iliy load 
'Till tho ni|{hl bti won 
It, though thy hi' 


Tro 


;C narrow path would hn 


'.Miilrt a world that round time fades. 
Brightening stars and twilight lit*, 
When a sacred calm pervades 
All that now is strife ; 

Rich the joy to be reveal’d 


In that he 


r from Isl 


r free, 






Master of a holy charm I 
Yet be iiationt in thy way. 
I’se the spell and check the. h 
That would lead astray ; 
From the petty cares that lee 
Turn thee, with prophetic c 
10 glory of that dream 


Which 


tcry of thy Inisi 
randeur of that li 
ality ami dust 


Friends and kindred wail beyond. 
They who pass'd the trial p,tre— 
Tractlltr, by that holy bond. 

Shrink not to endure ' 


The village smithy 
The smith, a mighty 
With large and sii 


IS crisp, and black, and loi 
ce IS like the tan ■, 

V is wet with honest sweat 


And children, coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door i 
They love to sec the Aaming forge. 


He hesrs the parson pray and pre.vh. 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 


Tiiaiika, thanks to time, my worthy fri 
For the lesson thou hast taught I 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought. 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and tlioughl. 


Re.spleiidcnt hues are 
Triumphant beauty—glorious a 
Bardcotiig willi liuly love the h 
Till tears afl'ord relief 


VI ISC 1 ’, r, L A N KO rs. 


Nfiv-Vorkern lire mil goiiiTiilly iivvnre iha 
titr Crot.iii Ai|ili'iliii;t, itioy urn miipniiiiiiiK 
I'lii Itonin III mil' id Iter itiiimlosl liniistK. Noun 
iho liyilriHilit’ striiiiliirtm of iliul city, in npitc 
ilic legioiiK ol ninven til her fnniiitniiil, ci]iml| 
iiiiigiiitiiiln iil'ileHign, pKrfui'liitn of tlcluil, nitil 
proitpcctivc iiBiicdiM, the .Viiintliicl tvliich lltti city 
of New-York i‘ ini"' coiiBtrm liiig, 'I'lic mam 
tfiiiik roiiHintH of nil iiniiii'n>-o mtifot of initnonry, 
nix fcol nml n Imlf whl'N 'lin'’ lent high, itiitl forty 
mihm long, forntcil of walls thron feel thick, ce- 
nicnii'il into miliil rock. Bin tliin wulcr channel, 
gignniic ii» it is, is fur Irom lining nil ihii work. 
Tito ihm ncross llic Croton, which retains llio 
wiUet’ in it grainl reservoir, is a inmiinl ol uartli 
and masonry, forty font higli, nnil scvmily font 
witio at the boimm, anil has connoclci! with it 
manv coitiplicnietl but perfect coiiirivnnccs to 
Dtiah’lc llio engineer lo have ciimplijUi control over 
the inighly iniisa of water. Thn river thus thrown 
hack tnwarils its source, will form a hake of five 
I hiinilrcd acres, whicli will rcliiiii it supply for 
omcrgoiicics of some ihounainl millions of gah 
Ions, anti nlao od'er, an a collaternl ailvaiitagc, ma, 
y picturom|Uo sites for country seals upon the. 
tuotly points which will jot out into its •innioli 
Imsin. tunnd loads the water from this 

lo the Aiinodnct, and eleven more of these 
suhiorranooiis passages occur before reaching 
llailetn river, having an aggregate length of 
seven-eighths of a mile, and many of them being 
cut through the solid rock. .\t intervals of a 
mile, ventilators arc constructed in tlto form of 
towers, o( white marble, which give lotlie wait 
that exposure lo the atmosphere without which 
becomes vapid and insipid ; and these dazzling 
turrets mark out the line of the Aqueduct t 
passengers upon llie Hudson. 

The streams whicli intersect the line of 
tore, are eonveyed under it in stone cuhert 
extrcmilics of which afl'ord the engineers an op¬ 
portunity of displaying their architectural taste. 
Sing Sing creek, with its deep ravine, is crossed 
by it bridge of a single elliptical arclt of eighty- 
eight feet span, and a hundred feet above the 
stream. Its iiniisiially perfect workmanship was 
proved hy its having settled Intt one incli after the 
centres were removed. The view of its massive 
grace from the narrow valley beneath, is one of 
the most striking points upon the line. Sleepy 
Hollow, well known lo the readers of imagina- 
lore, is spanned by a series of graceful arcli- 


Moit eloquent 
Than when the t 


What thu’ thy ilviiths be hu«l 


ihy walks the flnwere' 
Thou »kc«t not their forma thy paths to flock 
The (lazaling radiance of theao sunlit bovvers 


I love tliee in the Spring, 

Earth crowning forest! when amid thy shades 
The gentle South first waves her orl’rous wing. 
And joy fills all tby glades. 


lier poverty, choor her loneliness with the voioe 
of iinrimragcrneitt. or do iiiighl in any shape lo 
supply her wants, nr allovialc her afllictloiis ' 

The world is a seonn of viohmec, when' erery 
Ilian s( rambles for his share of the plunder—but 
weak woman is constrained by her physical itife- 
rioriiv, lo sluml apart and gaze hopeleasly u|X)ii 
the airnggle with little to sustain her little ones, 
hut the atray fragments which may fall i» hef 
way. She is still, as in olden limes, a glfint'CT in 
the harvest of life, and llioiigh her responsihililics 
arc equal lo a man, she is expoclod to supply her 
wants and perform all her duties upon the misc- 
rahle piitiiiice wliich the reaper leaves behind 
him as unworthy lo be gathered. Such is the 
I jiistiec, such is tile kindness of man to woniari.— 
It may be adinilled that men is gentle and aft'ec- 
lionatc to those of the otlier sex who may be re¬ 
lated lo him, Sirntige if ho were not. How tut' 
nnUiral would he the ingralitiide lhat would ro- 
ipiilo a niolher’s pains, a wife's snlicitude, a sis¬ 
ter’s Icnderncsa, with harshness. How strange¬ 
ly eohl ami heurlle.s8 must be the bosom which, 
not only insensihle to the loveliness, gentleness, 
and |)urily of woman, should also prove alien lo 
the lies of nature. Man has not boon tinnalural, 
for the necessities of his being forbid it. But 
what has he done for that portion of the se.x dis¬ 
connected with himself—the lone, tho friendless ? 
What support or oncouragement docs the widow, 
with her flock of little ones, receive from man 1 
How is her labor rctpiitcd—how are her rights 
maintained ? What encouragement do the luvvs 
extend to her—what support is offered by socie¬ 
ty—what champion springs fnrtli in her cause ? 

The sturdy laborer complains llinl his wages 
are low, and thousands in a moment unite and 
procure him redress ; hut the widow may toil 
with superior assiduity and receive less ihim a 
lithe of the wages of the man—and who strikes 
for her 1 Is her labor less useful or necessary ? 
By no means. Arc her orphans more readily or 
cheaply sustained than the laborer’ Of course 
they arc not. Yet she is allowed to toil tinceas- 
iiigly. and receive a paltry pittance, which if 
quailrupled would bo spurned by a man laborer 


In walking down 






‘•tin 


t rack in my hot 
that ” a stitch in time saves 
the first colililer shop 1 met, 
L'niooked fur pleasures are gmr.|||y 


Del on Friday a- 
lenal, I found i 
Meeting llieohl adage, 
I popped inio 


Ilf the 




.and 1 liad no expectnlion oi „ ,yj,|| 

nphilosopliie eohhlur. Bullingofl’niy i. . f |yy|._ 
I'll at the man. What an expansive , 

What an inlelligent eoiintenance ' What a.',^ 
iressivn eye' There is truth in physioginin. 
'xclaimeil 1 lo myself—lhat fellow's brains are 
lot made of green peas ! 

As he wits fixing the hoot, 1 then ihoiighi of a 
nan horn with rapacities for iiilelloctiial I'leasiire 
iinl improvomeiit—Infly, lordly man 1 witsling his 
ivlinie exisleiice pent tip In a small room, knock¬ 
ing away willi his haimner, anil bending from 
morning till nigln over a hipstone and a piece of 
leather. 1 look another look til the inan; and, 
while the glorious sim was rolling on its course, 
and all Nature smiling in her most gorgeous and 
siiporb scenery, wooing the gaze, and filling ihc 
hchohler witli suldime feelings, here, said I to 
myself, sits a man porpettially straining liis eyes 
poke a hog's bristle through a little hole. What 
..., employment for a man capable, if properly in¬ 
structed, of measuring the distance from this 
lo Mercury. Is it possible he can he happy ? he 
is out of his sphere. Just as he had got ilie 
thread through the tliird hole, 1 spoke lo him and 
said, " Your room is very small; are you happy 
here ?” He answered, with some energy, “ Hap¬ 
py ? yes; as happy as the day is long, and wouhl 
not exchange .siliiations with Oen. Harrison, 
though I am certain he will be oiir President. 
I don’t interfere with politics, but I know all 
about it.” “ But arc yon happy in your employ¬ 
ment, confined all day in this small room 

’Yes, certainly ; tho fact is, half of the world 
don't know the way lo he happy. I was for a 
while myself himihugged about happiness ; but, 


eeoriling l« the 'Vi»hr> 
re sh.'ill Iff ill'" triiilhle I n 
know now u. rra.l and write i« very g'S'd 
while .non, hut very h.el for red me.v ''2,'“;';. 
while men hotter, hnl rcil men worst . 
the (ireeks and Hhorokefs learnt to read an i 

write, and they are the grontosl —-.""" 

the Indians. They ' ' .. 

said they were going 
talk itboiii the guotl 
they got lliere, they all wi 
taper, wiihi ' ''.“’ 


..Wtishingio 

,0' their (ireai l’'alhei, "■ 
the niiliim. And wlieii 

in It little pit. 

thn itnliim at hiniie knowing 
Cthiiig ahnvlt it. Anil thn I'lrsl thing the nlilion 
home knew of tho mnlier. they wore . ailed 

'"'‘iV'rhv Iho ludiaii agent, who showed them 

“ 'i"’ fieee of paper, whieh ho told them was 
’aly,wi,ip|, iiicif brothers hud made in their 
0, will.It,.if [.'iiiher at Wiisliingto" 

And as they K..,e. ,„ii ,vhnl a ireiUy was, he 
up tho lilllo piece ir. |,ni,er. and they leoke 


I'hnI a 

p tlio lilllo piece ir. pnper. ai 

er it, and lo ' it ciivv,,,| „ . 

..y, ami they found lhat brethren', by know 
in’g how Inroad and write,1,3,1 ,„|d their hmises 
and ihcir lands, and the grav,* of their falhors 
and that the white man, hy kii.^litg howto read 
and write, had gained litem. Toll onr (iron 
Father at Washington, therefore, that wo are 
very sorry that we cannot receive Iwhers among 
ns for rending and writing, thntigh very gnnil 
for while men, is very had for Italiann. 




With del'll Heliglit thy nonibrc aiilcs I roam. 
Or, aeuthvd by aenio coul brook's inelodioua c 
Hast on iky vordsiit loam. 


The Bridge crossing the Harlem River lias 
been the siihjecl of much controversy. The ad- 
mire.rs of magnificent symmetry and perfection, 
and those interested in preserving the navigation 
of that stream, have warmly advocated the erec¬ 
tion of a bridge, over which the water might pass 
upon its regular level; while the friends, of more 
measured economy recommended a lower and 
cheaper stmclure, 10 which pipes should descend 
and rise therefrom after the manner of an inver¬ 
ted syphon. The plan finally adopted is lhat of 
a high bridge, bill still with its surface ten feel 
below its usual grade, which falls fourteen inch¬ 
es to the mile. It will bo a quarter of a mile 
long, a hundred and sixteen feel above high wa- 
and its estimated coal exceeds three quarters 
a million. Across this the water is conveyed 
... huge iron pipes, protected from the frost by a 
covering of earth four (eet deep. Near Manhat- 
tanville is a tunnel, a quarter of a mile long, 
through the hill at that place ; and its valley is 
crossed by pipes descending a hundred and five 
feel, Clendenning Valley is passed at an eleva¬ 
tion of forty feel, and arches of appropriate .size 
iqron the lines of the streets, leave symmetrical 
carriage ways and foot walks. The Receiving 
Reservoir, thirty-eight miles from the .starting 
point at the dam, covers thirty-five acres of 
ground, and will contain 160,000,000 ot gallons. 
The Distributing Reserioir at Murray'.s Hill, 
covers five acres, and will hold '20,000,000 of 
,qallons, which is secured from escape by a bank 
of puddled clay, suiipoi led hy walls of granite, 
the external oiics of which present massive yet 
tasteful fronts. From this point the ordinary dis¬ 
tributing pipes convey the water into the city 
Such is a condensed but comprehensive v 
of litis noble structure. It will be completed, 
with the exception of the High Bridge, in 
spring of 184'2. The bridge will occupy 
mure, but a temporary pipe will be laid ovei 
coffer-dam of the bridge, which will afl'ord ns a 
supply of water two or three years before the 
completion of the entire work. Its estimated 
cost, owing lo the changes of plan, rise of labor 
and provisions, &c. has risen from liitc lo ten 
millions ; a great sum abstractly considerd. but 
a trifling one compared with the hencfits rcsult- 
ig from the work. The excess of city inortaliiy 
vor tliat of the country, is always great, and is 
alttibutable in a great degree to the injurious 
qualities of the water of the wells, which receive 
the nitrations of .all the no.xious animal and vege¬ 
table matters which load the surface of the 
ground. Remove the cause by a bountilul sup¬ 
ply of pure water, and we not only diminish the 
numliei of deaths, but relieve, in pe.rhaps an in¬ 
calculable degree, the amount of sttll'ering froi 
disease, which is properly altribuluble 10 llii 
source, but which does not absolutely destroy 
life. We have suffered under this daily growing 
evil, lip to this lime, iinaw.are of its magnitude, 
which can indeed be measured only by the fayo- j 
cable changes which will be perceptible when its 
causes shall be removed. Not will this bo the 
only benefit. Metaphysicians prove that physi¬ 
cal and moral purity are closely allied, and their 
theory certainly seems corroborated hy the un- 
washeil persons and sordid garments of the cri¬ 
minals at the bar of the Police. Thus by giving 
facilities and inducemenls to personal cleanliness, 
wo shall also increase, if philosophers bo right, 
the purity of the mind, which alway.s harmnnizes 
more ot leas with llic body which encloses it; 
and the diminution of sickness and of crime will 
go hand in hand. Public Baths llion will form 
just sulijccl.s for the allontion of the Fathers of 
the city ; none of whom, wc hope, will side vyiih 
the Englisli Mayor, who oppo.sed their establbh- 
meiit on the ground that Ae had not hoen in the 
water fur twenty years, anil felt none the worse 
for it. Fountains, loo, will display their grace 
amid our utilitarian rows of brick. Troy, Now- 
Haven, and even the village of Springfield boast 
of these ornaments, but tlie great city of New- 
York as yet can show none. Let no one think 
them useless extravagancies; for by adding their 
graceful mite to the other benefits of the Croton 
River, in making our city a desirable residence, 
they enhance the value of property, and thus give 
to our citizens a direct pecuniary return for their 
vast outlay, in addition lo tho inestimable improve¬ 
ments which they receive in their health, morals, 
uud enjoyments. 


Again, the man complains, justly perhaps, that 
twelve hours’ labor is too much for his Hurculaen 
frame, and he strikes for the amelioration of his 
condition. The press is clamorous in support of 
the poor laborer; orators and politicians espouse 
his cause ; and he triumphs. Bnt the lone wi¬ 
dow .sits at her solitary labor plying the needle 
with her hands, and rocking the cradle with her 
fei 1. The sun rises and sets on her and the 
stars almost fade from the sky, before, with a 
vered and exhausted frame, she sinks upon the 
conch. Blit who, we ash again, strikes for the 
lone widow? Who compassionates her wropgs 
and asserts her rights ? Perhaps it will be as¬ 
serted that woman has no rights. Men are 
tied to high wages, but woman should not expect 
it , men must not labor more than ten hours ; but 
wotnaii being weak and unable 10 demand her 
fair share of the advantages lhat result from la¬ 
bor, must coiiseiil 10 be, as she has been, the 
drudge and slave of those who prate about her 
beauty and fheir chivalry. 



snoM -tmaA). Rnvrr. * 


\Ve translate from a late French .foiirnal, the 
following singular case, which was bro’i last 
spring before the justice of the peace of the fourth 
district in Paris. The object of the dispute was 
0 while roses, whose withered leaves had long 
ice been dispersed to the winds. 

Mailume Galliea {innniiiainaker .)—I demand 
thirty francs (six dollars) damages, from Miss 
Flora Minville, for having caused me 10 lose an 
order worth one hundred and fifty francs. 

The Judge .— Explain the facts. 

3/. (j,—Yes, sir. About tw'o months ago, 
Miss Lcontine de Crillon was lo be married to 
the Prince of Clermonl-Tonnerre ; the marriage 
gifts were lo be magnificent. 1 received an or¬ 
der lo make a dress for the bride ; it was lo be a 
chef d'etuere. Splendid face, pearls, gimp—all 
the marvels of the art of dressmaking were to be 
united. But something more rare at tlial lime 
was wanting ; it was a nautical while rose—a 
at the end of February t 

J .—And Miss Flora engaged lo procure 


sitting on my stool and reflecting seriously 
day, I got tlie secret. I thought lo be happy 
you must be rich and great, and tiave an incon¬ 
veniently large house, more furniture by far than 
was necessary, a table groaning with every thing 
but I soon found out that all that was stufl'. I 
happier here with ray last and hammer than 
thousands with their fine houses, and splendid 
equipage; and have a great deal of enjoyment 
in looking out of my little cabin and laughing ‘ 
the follies of the world. They dont see me ; ana 
it does them no harm; and, between you and me, 
the world are busy pursuing mere shadows. 
One wants to be rich, another lo get into office 
—never satisfied; but here am I, mending old 
shoes, contented with my lot and situation, ai\d 
happier by far than a King. Indeed I am thank¬ 
ful that Heaven in its vviath never made me a 
King, for it’s a poor business.” 

By this time my bool was ready, and wishing 
to prolong the conversation with a man who dis¬ 
played so much real practical philosophy, I said, 
“ Have you no distressing cares to vex you, no 
anxieties, no sleepless nights, no bills to meet, no 
pangs for yesterday, no fears for to-morrow ? 
He stared at me a moment and said, “ AY, none. 
The only cares which I have are comforts; 1 
have a wife, the best in the world, and t 
dren, and lhat is enough of comfort for any 

enjoy. As lo bills, I have none to meet, and 
ver buy on credit, and never buy what I do 
1 really want. Aa for the fears of to-morrow, 
have no fear, bnt trust in a kind and ever watch¬ 
ful Providence, believing lhat ‘ siiflicieni unto the 
the evil thereof,’ and resignation lo P 
c, 10 he the liuest philosophy.” What a 
ble fellow, said I, to mend a crack in a In 
Himself a piece of noble workmanship! I felt 
'ardly the truth of the saying, “ eontenlmem 
1 kingdom;” and after 1 left iny philosophical 
cobbler, I thought much about him, am satisfied 
lhat his philosophy was .sound, and lhat mankind 
in general have yet 10 learn the secret 
happy. 

His situation in life is obscure, but— 




NiCKTtF.s OF Law.—I n a late court in Tngland 
a singular case was brought forward respciiing 
ilin maintenance of a pauper. In the emirse of 
the evidence it appeared that the bmindary be-' 
tween the parishes ran across the room in which 
the pauper slept. 

In reference to this fact, one of tlie lawyers 

d lliere had been a decision in a soinowhai 
similar case, which had gone lo determine that the 
parish in which the bed of tho pauper had hei n 
placed was the parish which was bound to main 
lain the party. Another remarked, it was imiwssi- 
blc that that decision could be m.ainlained in all 
cases where such point 'v,is in dispute between 
contending parishes, for he well recollected an 
instance wliere the bed of the pauper had usually 
stood across the boundary line separating the 
two parishes, and it turned out lhat the pauper 
had been accustomed lo lay with his head in the 
one and his feet in the other parish. In that 
case the Court had held lhat the parish in which 
the head of the pauper had reclined was bound 
lo support the body. Another begged to remind 
that there was also another case—one in which 
the pauper’s bed had been placed in such a po¬ 
sition as that the dividing line of the two parishes 
had run, as it was shown, from the head lo the 
heels—that was, lengthways of the bed. There 
it had been held that tlie parish on which the 
left hand side of the bed had been situated 
liable to tho maintenance of the pauper, or 
ground that the paupet’.s heart, which was 
cei''pd to be the most important portion of the 
conleuls of the frame of a human being, a 
as the most vital p.art of man, was usually 
side. In the present matter it was proved that 
only fifleen inches of the bed were in St Gilc's 
parish, and as it became a question whether a 
man could sleep in a space of fifteen inches wide, 
a special case was ordered to be submitted to the 
Queen’s Bench ’ 
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"Don't tease Father ."—So said a man It 
daughter, not a long way from this city, a 
evenings ago. They had been lo licar a In 
in which the dilTercnl classes in society 
adverted to. Having returned home, and being 
comfortably sealed by the fire, the following brief 
dialogue ensued : 

Daughter .—What people constitute the first 
class of society, father ' 

Father. —Why, child—the—the good, do they 


Daughter .—So sister Helen says , but why 
father, if this be so, do you not invite .Mr. Jones 
It you, as well as Gen. Sinilb ’ Is imt -Mr. 
Jones a belter man than the other, though he has 
not so fine a house ’ 

Father .—Get your book, dear, and don't test 
tiler so -he is tired, love—that's a good girh- 
Riichesler Hejiuhlicuii. 


But 0, when .Autnmii'H hnnrl 
Hmli murkud thy bca'itoous foliage for the grov 
lluw doth tliy apicndur, aa entranced I aland, 
My '•'tiling heart cnalavo ! 


I linger then •vilh llieo, 
Liko aomo fond lover o'er hia atrick 
Wlioao Uttghl, uiioarihly beauty telli 
Here may nut long aliido. 


ood : ore yrt lifc'e apait iihall all be filled, 
caa warm lips in death bo over dumb, 

Tho boating heart 'no ntiltud. 


iff, G. —Yes, sir: she cultivates flowers, and 
often sells them to the great milliners of the capi- 
1 went 10 her, and she promised to let me 
e one of the two roses she then possessed 
twenty-five francs, which sum was to be 
paid on delivery I depended on her promise, 
but she did not keep it faithfully, for 1 did not re¬ 
ceive the rose, and for that reason they refiLscd 
to take the wedding dress. 

J.—{Fa Mils Flora.)—Why M you not de¬ 
liver tlte rose ? 

.V/. F.—with timidity.—li was not my fault- 
The evening before the day on which I had pro¬ 
mised tlie while rose to Madame Gallion, a show¬ 
er, which look place during my absence, made 
the llower expand, and .some hours afterwards 
nothing remained of it but the stem. What I 
you is the ti'utli! 

J .—I believe you, young girl. But the second 
rose, could you not have delivered that ? 

F.—uiith tears in her eyes. —Olt, a.s to that 
as not promised. Madame Gallien 
would certainly have accepted it, for it was the 
lore lieauiirul of the two. But I could not give 
. It was destined to my mother. 

J .—Was it her birthday ? 

F.—sorroufuUy. —No, sir, it was the anuiver- 
11 y of her fiealh. (Profound sensation in the 
luiitory.) Every year 1 lay on her tomb one of 
those while roses which she so much loved.— 
This year 1 did the same. I said to myself, the 
bride will boas handsome with a flower less,and 
my poor mother shall again to-day have her fa- 


As the whole community is agitated with 
res aduplud to assert the rights ami advance 
the ititoreats of the laboring man, it would be well 
consider for a moment the claims of inJuslri- 


There is a strange and cruel mockery i 
conduct of the lords of creation to the weaker 
sox. 'I'liey are fond of speaking in extravagant 
terms of the excellence of women, they delight 
manifesting their refinement hy uiimciiuiiig coi 
plimetils, and exhibit their gallantry in a thousand 
superfluous altcntioiis. Here their justice ends. 


When the Floridas were erected into a terri¬ 
tory of the United Stales, one of the earliest 
cares of the Governor, William P. Duval, was 
directed lo the instruelion and civilization of the 
natives. For this purpose he called a meeting 
of the chiefs, in which he informed them of the 
wish of their Great Father at W.-Lshiiiglon, that 
ihev should have schools and teachers among 
them, and that their children should be instructed 
like the children of white men. The chiefs lis¬ 
tened with their customary silence and dm 
lo a long speech, selling forth the advantages lliat 
would accrue lo them from tbi.s mea.sure, im ' 
when he had concluded, begged the interval of 
day to deliberate on it. 

On the following day, a solemn convocation 
was held, at which one of their cliiefs addressed 
the Governor in the name of all the rest. “ My 
brother,” said he, ” we liavc been thinking over 
the proposition of our Great Father at Washing- 
send teachers and set tip schools among 
,Ve are very thankful for the interest he 
lakes ia our welfare ; but .after much deliberation, 
have concluded to decline his ott'er. What will 
do very well for white men, will not do for red 
I know you while men say we all come 
from tho same father and mother, but you arc 
mistaken. We have a tradition handed down 
from our forefathers, and we believe it, that the 
Great Spirit, when he undertook to make 


Here Miss Flora shed abundant tears, and Ma¬ 
dame Gallien, endeavoring to console her, said 
to the judge—” Slop the cause, sir; it is wroiij 
for me to molest this poor girl for a good action 
let us say no more about it; it is a misfortune 
lhat cannot be helped. All that I wish for 
peiisation,—is lo have a daughter like Miss Flo- 


The justice of the peace, much affected, sent 
away tlie parties without any furtlrcr trial. 


Thk Bible Pkoves Every Thi.s'o. —A gen¬ 
tleman asked a young Buckeye in Ohio, his age : 
the little fellow answered, “ Near eight, sir.” 
How do you know,” rejoined his interrogator ; 
\on do not remember when yon were burn.’' 
No,” replied the boy ; bnt I know it on better 
antliovily than if I did.” Que.siion—“What au¬ 
thority can that be, my son ?” Answer—“ Onr 
big Bible says so.”—(His age hari been recorded 
the Bible.) Q.—“,So yon think lliat the, Bible 
can prove every thing?” A.—“No; there is 
one thing it cannot prove.” Q.—“ What is that’” 
A.—“ It cannot prove false.” 
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jrries. During the previoiw jirogress of the work?, 
wall or mass of gvanile had, from iu peculiar harilnei 
jii left Rlandiiig between the two o^ccavaiioiifi on the hil 
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its explosio 


wo hundred pounda of gunpowde 
produced a terrific diRniplion of the 

... . a9 it fell from its groat height, raiair ■ 

a whirlwind upon its nrogrr.e« downwards. Thousands 
people were drawn to me spot; ot every point from when< 
!W might bo had, grnupa were lo be seen posted, an. 
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A Goon One.—A very good widow lady, who 

as looked up to by the congregation to which 
she belonged as an example of piety, contrived to 
bring her consoeince lo terms for one lilllo in¬ 
dulgence. She loved porter, and one day, just 
as she was receiving a half dozen bottles from the 
man who ustially brought her tho comlorting be¬ 
verage, she perceived (0 horror!) two oi the 
grave elders of the church approach her door. 
She run the man out tho back way, and put the 
bottles under tho bed. The weather was hot, 
and while conversing with her sago friends, pop 
wont one of the corks. 

” Dear me,” exclaimed the good lady,” there 
goes that bed cord, it snapped yesterday just the 
same way ; 1 must have a new rope provided.” 

In M few moments pop wont another, followed 
by the peculiar hiss of tlie escaping liquora. The 
rope wouldn’t do again, but the good lady was 
not at a loss. 

" Dear me,” says she, “that black cat of 
mnai lie at some mischief there—S’ealt.” 

Another bottle [topped off and the porter 1 
I si.'«lioii out from under the tied curtains. 


made the black man, it was his first aiterapi, and 
pretty well for a beginning ; but he soon saw 
lhat he bungled; so ho determined to try his 
hand again. He did so, and ha made the red 
Ho liked him irmoh bettor than the black 
__ but still he was nut exactly what he want¬ 
ed. So ho tried once more, and made the white 
man—and then he was satisfied. You see, 
therefore, that you vvert made last, and lliat is 
the reason 1 call you my youngest lirolher. 

When the Grout Spirit had m;ide the throe 

sn, he called them together and showed them 
three boxes. The first was filled with books, 
and maps, and papers; the second with hows 
and arrows, knives and tomahawks ; tho third, 
with spades, axes, hoes, and hammers. ” These, 
my sons,” said ho, ’’ are the means liy which yi 
are to live; choose among them according lo your 
fancy.” 

The white man being the favorite, had the 
first choice. Ho passed by the box of working 
tools, without lUHice; but when ha came lo the 
weapons for war and hunting, he slopped and 
looked hard at them. The rod man trembled, 
for he hud set his heart iipnn that box. Tho 
whim man, however, after looking upon it for a 
moment, passed on, and chnse the box of books 
and pa[iers. Tho rod man’s turn came next, and 
you may be sure he seized with jiiy upon thn 
bow.s and arrows and tomahawks. A ’ 

blank man, he had no choice, left, but lo put up 
with the box of tools. 

From this it is clear that thn Great S|iirii 
tended the white man should learn to rcail and 
write; 10 uiidersland all ahoiit the im 
stars; and to mako eierylhing, oven r 
whiskey. That the red man should hi 
rate hunter, and a mighty warrior, 1ml ho 'vas not 
to learn any thing Irom books, as the Great Spi- 
ril had not given him any ; nnr was lie to make ""'“""J 
riim and wliiskey, lest lie should kill liimseU with [Jj 
drinking. .\s to the black man, as ho liad noth- wpfc lou 


[ih.ovot Ihvplaccswhoro the drifts were bored. There 
0 stones driven uinvards. It seemed as if the ms-'s 
ived up a little, and th<Mi pushed violently outwards 
■ the quorry. The effect was truly iiiagiiificenl — 
Dutjlin Mail. 

. rican Capper. —Experiments have been successfully 

made in Hineltiiig the coppor ore, found in great sbuiidauce 
in Wisconsin, a result of great consequence to Iho territory, 
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ns worth of coppor annually. 

Wholes ill the Gulf of Met 

'tea that, on thu 20th Juno, 50....— 

I on shore during a slitrgale near the Basso Fointo. The 
habitants hastened lo mako as much oil as they could 
front their catr.iises, before tho heat of the cliniato reiideiid 
them putrid. The sppeartuco of whales m these regions 
—* of usual occurrence. 

.. .B now 'veil aulhontieatsd that tho Kolhachikl's hold 
murtgago of tho Holy City, s circumstancu tint.gives ei- 

thc signs of tho limes. 

Uncos .—The ladies of Norwich, Cl., arc gathering funds 
for the erection of an a^iproprinto monument to die Soga- 

whuae iiamo prominently and favurshiv occurs in tho histo¬ 
ry of Connecticut. fair—the Indlci’ way of getting 

monOY—^hss hovn held, the procoerla of which have fur¬ 
nished neatly tho icqnisiti 
Anciently, if a criminal, capitally condemned, could road 
a verso in the Bible, ii|>enod ot a venture, ho was eiiti''-' 
10 whst was esllcd benefit of the clergy. The verse 
hence called liis neck eeru. 

H. M S. Lily, which orrivod in Simon's Bay on the 
nf AngUHt, whilst cnnr.ing in tiio Muzamhiquo Channel, fell 
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IsvoRiiATios Wastxu. — Of Eowsa. _ 
Jatiisbisk Cruswbi.i,, his sister, formerly of >b 
[,. i , subsequently of Brooklyn end of this c ‘ 
ion knowing either of tb 
'hildren, will eonfor n far 
ir at 01 Cherry street, u; 


nod porsuns, r 
wool St this 
K KEI..YTI 


EoWAhri M. Davis, I’hdadolphia, Pmm 
Jasks M. MoKim, “ ” 

William Aflin, Providence, 11. 1 


'Losais Whitino, Now Marlborough, Mass. 
Luthkh Mvsios, Csxonovm, N V. 


»r. V/. uiHjsS, liocliaster, N. Y. 

James Ooopas, Williamson, Wayno Co., N^. 
Plisy Skyton, Palmyra, Wayno (Jo,, N. Y. 
. awav, Farmington, Ontario Co I N- 


Wm. T, CsiTTKSnxN, Rualn 
Wm. P PoweLL, No. 01 Chorry si, w 
Thomas McCi.intock, Walotloo, N, Y. 


i-York 


Van, Yales Co., N Y. 

H FoLuirs, Massillon, OIno 
N Bowes, Piilflburgh, Poniisylvania. 

W WniTMoaie, Diion’a Ferry, L»« Uo 
isn, Sherwood fhimots. Csyu^s L 


PaisoE Javkkon, Syracuse, Onuiidaua C( 
Jamss Hucox, Cato Pour Coruor», Csyug 
, Kings F 




Thus. Hutch 

Calcs B Rtnnts.. . -. 

Wm. ft. Nei l, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Jolts <’■ Mi.rbiit, Holhpsge, L I 


Wm. 0. Duvall, Pott Byron, N Y. 

I.oatszo Hatiuwat, Farmuigtnn, Ontario Co., 
M M PonTXz, Oiwogo, N Y 
t’vai'H Cols, Egypt, Monroe Co., N. Y 
(tiiAaLKi .Steasss. P 0., tirooiiliold, Mass. 

E. D. lIonsiiN, P. 0., Hartford, Conn. 

Cvsos M Boslsioh, P. 0.. Pliitiflold, Conn- 







